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NAPOLEON'S COLUMN, 
AT BOULOGNE. 


| Tourists to Paris may recollect their curio- 


sity to behold this celebrated memorial of 
Napoleon’s ill-starred ambition. It is, cer- 
tainly, a monument tarnished with false 
glory; though, it is not true, as some have 
represented, that it emanated from Napoleon, 
and was intended to perpetuate jhis projected 
descent upon England. On the contrary, it 
was the voluntary and exclusive act of the 
soldiery, to show their respect and attach- 
ment to Napoleon; though, had it not been 
for the above project, the memorial would 
not have been erected in its present place. 
The monument is, therefore, so closely asso- 
ciated with the above pinnacle of Napoleon’s 
career, as to be an object of peculiar interest 
to an Englishman ; and it will be seen that 
the French now recognise it as a memorial 
of peace as well as of war, so proving the 
adage of “ good in every ba 2 
VoL. xxv. 


It will be remembered that one of Napo- 
leon’s favourite designs upon England, was 
that of invading the island itself, and so 
striking the fatal blow at the heart of his 
greatest enemy. In 104, troops to the amount 
of 160,000, were mustered in camps along the 
French and Dutch coasts, and vast flotillas, 
meant to convey them across the Channel, 
were formed and constantly manceuvred in 
various ports, that of Boulogne being the 
chief station.* Thither Napoleon repaired 
from St. Cloud, on July 18, and travelled 
with such rapidity, that the next morning, 
whilst every one was busy with preparations 
for his reception, he was already at Bou- 
logne, in the midst of the labourers, examin- 
ing the works. Here he proceeded to dis- 


* The boats destined for this boasted expedition 
were built in workshops upon the esplanade of the 
Hétel des Invalides, at Paris. _ 
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tribute the decorations of the Legion of 
Honour to the assembled army, to excite 
their enthusiasm, and dispose them to obey 
the first signal he might give. ‘“ How in- 
deed,” says De Bourrienne, “on beholding 
such great preparations, so many transports 
created, as it were, by enchantment, could 
any one have supposed that he did not 
really intend tu attempt a descent on Eng- 
land ?” The distribution of the honours took 
place in a vast plain near the site of the 
column: a little hill formed the imperial 
throne of Napoleon in the midst of his 
soldiers: there he stationed himself with his 
staff, and around this centre of glory, the 
regiments were drawn up in lines, like so 
many diverging rays. From this throne, 
which had been erected by the hand of na- 
ture, Napoleon delivered a form of oath, 
which was the signal for a general burst of 
enthusiasm. The emperor was in ecstasy. 
“Fortune,” says De Bourrienne, “ then 
seemed obedient to his wishes. A storm 
came on during this brilliant dey and it was 
apprehended that part of the flotilla would 
have suffered. Bonaparte quitted the hill 
from which he had distributed the crosses, 
and proceeded to the port to direct what 
measures should be taken, when, upon his 
arrival, the storm ceased, as if by enchant- 
ment. The flotilla entered the port safe and 
sound, and he went back to the camp, where 
the sports and amusements prepared for he 
soldiers commenced ; and, in the evening, 
the brilliant fireworks which were let off, 
rose in a column, which was distinctly seen 
from the English coast.” To commemorate 
this spectacle, rather than the attempt at inva- 
sion,* the above Column was erected, a short 
distance south of the Haut Ville, or Upper 
Town of Boulogne, and on the left of the 
road to Paris. 

* The attempt can scarcely be said to have been 
made, beyond the assembling of the army and the 
construction of the flotilla. Napoleon constantly 
gave out that he would make his attempt by means 
of the flotilla alone ; but, while he thus endeavoured 
to inspire his enemy with false security, (for Nelson 
had declared this scheme of a boat invasion to be 
mad, and staked his whole reputation on its miser- 
able and immediate failure, if attempted, ) the Consul 
was, in fact, providing indefatigably a fleet of men 
of war, designed to protect aud cover the voyage. 
These ships were preparing in different ports of 
France and Spain, to the number of fifty; Bona- 
parte intended them to steal out to sea individually, 
or in small squadrons, rendezvous at Martinico, and 
returning thence in a body, sweep the Channel free 
of the English for such a space of time, at least, as 
might suffice for the execution of his great purpose, 
These designs, however, were, from day to day, 
thwarted by the watchful zeal of Nelson and the 
other British admirals, who observed Brest, Toulon, 
Genoa, and the harbours of = so closely, that 
no squadron, nor hardly a single vessel, could force 
a passage to the Atlantic. Napoleon persisted to the 
end of his life in asserting his belief that the inva- 
sion of England was prevented merely by a few 
unforeseen accidents, and that, had his generals 
passed the sea, they must have been successful. ‘The 
accidents to which he attributed so much influence 
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We find a more detailed description of the 
Column than our memory will enable us to 
supply, in a clever and entertaining Guide to 
Boulogne ;+ to which we are also indebted 
for the original of the prefixed Engraving, 

“The shaft of the column is constructed of 
a species of white imarble, discovered at 
Marquise, (in the vicinity,) by the architect, 
Its pedestal was intended to be adorned 
with military and naval trophies in bronze, 
and a large eagle of the same metal was to 
have occupied each of the four corners. It 
was also intended to place at the topa co 
lossal statue of the emperor in his robes, 
But while the work has been slowly advane. 
ing, great political changes have taken place, 
and the column is now terminated by a gilded 
Blobe, surmounted by a small crown, and 

aving on its circumference, in the direction 
of the four cardinal points of the compass, 
the star of the Legion of Honour. 

“The first stone was laid on the 9th No. 
vember, 1804, in the presence of 150,000 
military veterans, by Marshal Soult, assisted 
by a grenadier of each regiment. It was an 
immense block of marble, upon which was 
engraved the following inscription :— 

The first stone 
of the monument, aecreed 
by the Army of the Expedition of Boulogne, 
and the Flotilla, 
to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Laid by Marshal Soult, Commander in chief, 
18 Brumaire, year 13, (9th November, 1804,) 
Auniversary of the regeneration of France. 

“Tn this stone was inclosed a leaden box, 
with a book containing an account of the 
design of the erection, with the name of each 
subscriber in regiments. 

“ At the commencement of July, 1821, 
when the column was nearly completed, M, 
le Baron Simeon, prefect of the department, 
accompanied by all the authorities, ascended 
the column, and placed the royal ordonnances 
for completing the structure, and the minutes 
of the ceremony, with a bottle containing va 
rious coins, in the key-stone of the cupola 
Among the coins was a medal, having on 
one side the head of Louis XVIIL,, and on 
the reverse the following inscription :— 

This Column 
voted by the Army bled at Boul 
from whence it menaced England, 
was begun in 1804, 
Haviug become a monument of peace, 
by the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne, 





were, it is to be supposed, the presence and zeal of 
Nelson, Pellew, Cornwallis, and their respective 
fleets of observation.—Life of Napoleon, vol. i. Fa 


mily Library. 

B ia: or, a Topographical and Historical 
Description of Boulogne aud its Vicinity. By James 
Clarke. When we add, the above. is another of 
Leigh’s well-arranged Guides, the, public will have 
additional guarantee for its accuracy and consequent 
value. It not only comprises all the informatior. ie 





quisite for a visitant or resident, but, moreover, con- 
tains a well-written Sketch of the Civil and Political 
History of Boulogue, 
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it has been finished under the auspices 
of his Majesty Louis XVIIL., 
aud is dedicated as a remembrance, (always dear to 
Frenchmen,) 
of his happy return to this country in 1814, 


The last stone was placed 2nd July, 1821," 

(M.le Comte Simeon being Minister of the Interior,) 

by M. le Baron Simeon, 

Prefect of the deparmeut of the Pas de Calais. 

Labarre, Architect. 

“This elegant Column is of the Doric 

order, with a projecting gallery near the 

summit. Its height is about 150 French 
feet. The pedestal on which the column is 
laced, stands upon a raised platform; and 

Coad the base of the platform is a low wall 

with an opening to the east, where, on two 

jecting parts, are the statues of two lions, 

Enely executed in bronze. 

“From the gallery, there is a most beautiful 
joramic view of the sea and the country. 
er, with its cliffs and ancient castle, ap- 

pear to the north; and in a north-easterly 

direction, Mont Cassel in the department du 

Nord may be clearly seen. 

“The Column stands in the centre of an 

inclosure, which will be laid out in walks and 

shrubberies, as an agreeable retreat for the 
inhabitants of Boulogne: and may this 
handsome structure be ever regarded by 

them, and by their English visitants, as a 

monument of that peace which has been esta- 

blished between the two most powerful and 
most enlightened of the European nations.” 

So minutely is the spectacle described in 

Bononia, as to be illustrated by an engraved 

plan of the disposition of the troops. Among 

the anecdotes of the period is the following : 

“Shortly after this transaction, Napoleon 

determined to make an excursion on the 

water, to inspect the flotilla in the road- 
stead, and to make observations upon the 

English squadron. He embarked in a pin- 

nace, accompanied by the Grand Marshal 

Duroc, the Duc de Fioul, General Bertrand, 

Count de Loban, and others. He advanced 

towards fort la Créche, where several vessels 

of the flotilla manceuvied under the protec- 
tion of the batteries. But the pianace get- 
ting on shore, and the fire of the English 
being directed towards it, Napoleon yielded 
tothe request of the Count de Loban, that 
he would retire ; saying, “ Come, Count, we 
have nothing to do here.” Then taking the 


' arm of one of his guards of honour, he 


climbed the heights, and with his own hand 
discharged several shots at the enemy. One 
of the balls, it is said, fell on the deck of the 
Immortality. Little did the English ima- 
gine that the celebrated personage who first 
attracted attention as an officer of artillery 
at Toulon, and who then bore the title of 
emperor, was their assailant.” 
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SIR THOMAS WHITE’S COVENTRY 
CHARITY. 
By way of appendix to the memoir of the 
benevolent Sir Thomas White, in our last 
Number, the following details of the above 
Charity may be acceptable. We have con- 
densed them from the Appendix to the First 
Report from the Commissioners on Muni- 
cipal Corporations in England and Wales, 
Part III. fo. 1812 to 1819, where a more 
than usually detailed account is given of this 
munificent bequest, which is, indeed, the 
principal of the Coventry corporation charities. 

It appears that with the 1,4002. (1,000/. 
bequeathed by Sir Thomas, and 400/. be- 
longing to the corporation) was purchased 
of King Henry VIII. lands, &c., parcel of 
the late dissolved priory of Coventry, for the 
sum of 1,378/. 10s. 6d., an annual rent of 
71. 13s, 2d. being reserved to the king. The 
yearly rent of this property was 70, which 
the corporation agreed, in 1551, to distribute 
as follows: to twelve poor citizens of Coven- 
try, 40s. each; to be lent to four young men, 
“of good name and thrift,” who had been 
apprentices in Coventry, 10/ each, for nine 
years, which being repaid, should be again 
lent to other young men for ten years; and 
the capital being again repaid, it should be 
lent, during 30 years, to two other young 
men for nine years. It should then be lent 
to two other young men,’ nine years each, for 
30 years longer, at the end of which period 
the 40/. should be lent for nine years “to 
one several young man of Coventry ;” and 
upon repayment, to another young man and 
so from nine years to nine years for ever; 
with bond and securities. 

This fund was, however, only to be enjoyed 
by Coventry in rotation with Northampton, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Warwick. There 
were other payments to be made out of the 
fund to the Merchant Tailors’ master and 
wardens, and for expenses, thus expending 
the sum of 70/. 

The Coventry corporation managed Sir 
Thomas White’s estates for 140 years, ma- 
king the above payments regularly ; but they 
retained the surplus for their own use; till, 
in 1695, an information was filed against 
the corporation, seeking to have the increased 
rents, (above 70/.,) applied in augmentation 
of the above uses: this information was dis- 
missed in 1700, but, in 1702, the House of 
Lords reversed the judges’ order of dismissal. 
In the following year, the cause came on in 
the Court of Chancery, who decreed that the 
improved value should be applied as above; 
and in 1705, the master certified the yearly 
value of the charity estates to be 612/. 12s. 2d., 
and the fines then received to amount to 
750/., which report was confirmed. Pending 
the reference, an agreement was made by the 
five corporations and the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company to settle the affairs among them- 
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selves; but this agreement was discovered, 
and the facts brought before the court, when 
it was farther alleged that the corporation of 
Coventry had made contracts for leases to 
their own members and connexions, for large 
fines, for long terms, and at small reserved 
rents. In 1710, it further appeared that the 
clear yeatly value of the charity lands was 
7091. 2s. 2d., and that the balance then in 
the hands of the corporation was 2,2417. 1s. 3d. 
An information was next filed by the attorney- 
general against all the parties to the agree- 
ment just mentioned, which, in 17)0-11, was 
set aside; and the corporation of Coventry 
were ordered to pay the balance in their 
hands into court. It was further ordered, 
that the 24/., which were, by the original 
appointment, yearly to be disposed of to 
12 poor men, being increased to 243/. 3s. 
the same should be given to 61 poor men; 
and that the 405/ 4s. 2d. being the loan 
money, should be lent to eight men, to each 
50/.; the remaining sum of 5/. 4s. 2d. to be 
kept in the bank. 

The balance was not paid by the corpo- 
ration within the limited time; and in 1711-12 
trustees were appointed to manage the pro- 
perty, while the corporation estates were 
sequestered to pay the balance. Eleven years 
subsequently, this being paid, and all the 
parties, (save one,) concerned in the misman- 
agement of the property being dead, the 
estates were re-conveyed to the corporation 
of Coventry, and have since been managed 
by the decree given by the Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield in 1723. The present annual 
income is 2,258/. 9s. 7d., which, after deduct- 
ing small expenses, is divided into 70 parts, 
and thus apportioned: for loans, 40 parts ; 
for alms to poor householders, 24 parts; to 
the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, for their 
trouble in distribution, four parts; to the 
town-clerk, one part; and to the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, one part. The number 
of poor householders who received the charity, 
4/., in 1832, was 186, 


NOTES ON SOME NATURAL 
HISTORY WORKS. 
(Continued from page 104.) 
6. SWAINSON’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
CONCHOLOGY. 
Turis little work is intended for the use of 
students and travellers. It consists of only 
sixty-two small pages of letter-press, without 
illustrations, and is, like most of Mr. Swain- 
son’s works, rather dear. Now, we are sure 
there are numbers of persons desirous of 
studying shells as a science, but who are de- 
terred from doing so on account of the books 
necessary to their progress being too dear for 
them to afford to purchase. In every family, 
one is sure to find a few shells preserved, 
either as ornaments or curiosities ; yet, how 
seldom it is that one of the family knows the 
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name and natural history of even a single 
specimen. Not so with their stuffed birds, 
(tor example,) for of these they almost always 
know the names, and, generally, some facts 
in the natural history. Why is this, but 
because books on birds are obtained at a 
reasonable price, the publishers or authors 
forming no natrow estimate of the number 
of individuals ‘likely to purchase them; but 
the contrary is, unfortunately, the case with 
regard to conchological books. 

These Elements seem, however, calculated 
to be of much assistance to beginners in 
conchology. 

Nomenelature.—One family of zoophagous 
shells is here objectionably called, “ Casside 
or helmet shells (p. 13); we say “objection- 
ably,” because Casside also means the 
tortoise-beetles. Pyrula, likewise, is rather an 
objectionable name for a genus of shells; 
Pyrrhula being a genus of birds. We 
also notice three genera called, Cassis, Cas. 
sidea, and Cassidaria. Now, we ask Mr, 
Swainson and other concholoyists, is not this 
similarity in names likely to cause confusion? 
Will not the student be apt, for instance, to 
mention Cassis when he means Cassidea, 
and Cassidea when he means Cassidaria? 
Vide Field Naturalist, vol. i. for some ree 
marks on nomenclature. 

Why do conchologists continue such an 
odd generic name as Umbrella? They must 
often laugh, we should think, when speaking 
of their “very unique” specimens of Um- 
brella. 


7. SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 


We should not so much disapprove of 
angling, did we find that anglers thereby 
became acquainted with the natural history 
and economy of fish, and of the insects and 
other creatures they use in capturing them 
—subjects of which the generality of anglers 
know nothing. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
book published on angling, from Isaac 
Walton’s down to the latest, but that abounds 
with errors respecting these subjects. Now, 
the author of Su/monia was not merely an 
angler, but in a great degree, though not in 
toto, a philosopher; hence, as might be ex- 
pected, his book contains more matter of fact 
than, perhaps, any other. He was clearly 
aware of the remarkable lack of natural 
history among his angling brethren, and, 
accordingly, he has endeavoured, in some 
measure, to supply this deficiency. ‘I have 
often regretted,” says he, “that sportsmen 
were not fonder of zoology; they have so 
many opportunities which other persons do 
not ‘possess, of illustrating the origin and 
qualities of some of the most curious forms 
of animated nature ; the causes and character 
of the migrations of animals; their relations 
to each other, and their place and order in 
the general scheme of the universe.” (p. 15.) 
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We can assure anglers that if they endea- 
voured, by observation or otherwise, to inform 
themselves of the natural history of fish and 
their prey, they would soon find themselves 
engaged in a really interesting and instruc- 
tive pursuit; but, at present, angling is an 
irrational indulgence in an idle and cruel 
sport, which not all the specious arguments 
of Sir Humphry Davy, and certainly not 
those of Sir Isaac Walton, can justify. 

Noises of Fish.—“ Fishes are mute, and 
cannot plead, even in the way that birds and 
quadrupeds do, their own cause.” (p. 12.) 
Though it is a common assertion that fish 
have no voices whatever, yet certain species 
utter noises when caught. (See Mirror, vol. 
xxiv. p. 404, for notices of the croaking of 
the tench and gurnard, the squeaking of the 
herring, the shrieking of the Scieria stridens, 
and the hissing of the tunny and ground- 
ling.) 

Tay.fly In the Wandle at Carshalton 
and Beddington, the May-fly is not found.” 
(p.57.) Mr. Jesse seems to urge it as a 
maxim of nature, that where the caddis, 
(Phrygania,) is found, the May-fly, (Ephe- 
mera,) is not. See Gleanings in Natural 
History, 2nd series, p. 283. 

The Par, (p. 66.)—Here we have a dis- 
cussion on the par,—as to whether it be a 
mule produced by the union of a trout and 
salmon, or of a sea-trout and common trout, 
—or be a distinct species. The writer of an 
excellent article, “ On the Nature of the Par 
as observed in Scotland,” has ably met and 
refuted the various fanciful notions respect- 
ing the origin of this fish. From this paper, 
we extract the following remarks :—“* We 
have proved, upon undeniable premises, that 
the par can be nothing else than the fry of 
the salmon; and we will now discover a few 
points of similarity in these fish, and relate 
a singular circumstance, which, about a year 
ago, turned our attention to this subject. 
And first, as to the similarity between them: 
Both have the tail forked—the gills marked 
in the same manner—the ventral fins strong 
and blackish ; while in the trout they have a 
less fixed, and, generally, yellowish colour— 
the dorsal one more extended than in the 
latter fish: they have both an activity pro- 
portioned to their sizes, and an equal affec- 
tion for rapid streams. 

“The external shape, although not fully 
developed in the par, is yet similar: it wants 
the proportions of a grown fish, no more 
than the foal those of the horse. Its head, 
indeed, is somewhat rounder, requiring elon- 
gation ; the back too straight, and displaying 
a want of strength: but still, the principal 
points are alike, discovering an intimate and 
mutual kinship. And here an objection will 
be taken to the colour of the par, and its 
want of those silvery scales which belong to 
the salmon ; but, let it be remembered that 


as yet it is in a manner an unclean fish, not 
having proceeded to the sea; how then can 
it be expected to retain this brilliant cover- 
ing, when salmon themselves, in ascending 
rivers, throw it off, and become, in some 
cases, undistinguishable from a large, com- 
mon, ill-fed trout? We believe, however, 
that the young fry, when first produced, ex- 
hibit a coat of scales which lies on them till 
spring, when many descend in shoals to the 
salt water, and the others remaining, cast it 
off; nor does it grow again till the end of 
autumn, when they are prepared to journey 
seaward with the floods which happen about 
that season. Nor is such an hypothesis 
altogether imaginary; for we come to the 
relation of a circumstance, the happening of 
which grounded our belief on this theory; 
and no assailable one it is, if our eyes, which 
are good, did not deceive us. Last spring, 
after the time when smelts generally descend, 
we chanced to capture a few of them in St. 
Mary’s Loch, the streams about which are 
favourite breeding places for salmon. These 
were of a large kind, and had been prevented 
from joining the spring shoals by their inabi- 
lity to discover the outlet to the lake; they were 
soft and loose in the scale, but, seemingly, 
an enticing bait for pike, which frequent a 
smaller sheet of water immediately above St. 
Mary’s. 

“In the afternoon, happening to use one 
of these smelts on our pike-tackle, we re- 
marked how its scales came off in great 
numbers, discovering beneath a perfect par, 
not to be mistaken in any one respect. This 
accidental discovery we further confirmed by 
repeated experiments ; and we are now con- 
vinced, beyond a doubt of the fact, that par 
are the young of salmon in a certain state.”— 
Field Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 140. 

Swallow.—At p. 79 there is a “ beautiful 
bit” on the swallow. In the Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy, written by Dr. Paris, it is 
remarked, if we remember rightly, that nature 
intended Davy either for a great poet or a 
great philosopher. His poem on the swallow, 
which the reader may find in that delightful 
biography, certainly displays great poetic 
feeling. 

Libeliula, or Dragon-fly, (p. 152.)—Davy 
wrongly calls this the “ libella.” 

Sea Insects, (p. 156.)—What does Davy 
mean by “sea insects ?” It is expressly stated 
by Kirby and Spence, two of the first ento- 
mologists in this kingdom, that “no genuine 
insect or Arachnidan has yet been found to 
inhabit the ocean.”—JIntroduction to Ento- 
mology, vol. iii. p. 51. 

Migration, (p. 156.)—“ The search after 
food,” says Davy, “is the principal cause 
why animals change their places.”—Now, to 
us it seems difficult to perceive any principal 
cause, why animals, or even particular classes 
of animals, change their places, though it 
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occasionally may be apparent with regard to 
certain species. We have for some time ad- 
mired, and we would recommend to writers 
on this subject, this remark of Wilson, the 
American ornithologist :—“ Particular spe- 
cies of birds, like different nations of men, 
have their congenial climes and favourite 
countries ; but wanderers are common to 
both—some in search of better fare, some of 
adventure, others led by curiosity, and many 
driven by storms and accident.””—American 
Ornithology, vol. ii. p. 170. . 
Eels, (p. 191.) —* The problem of their 
generation is the most abstruse, and one of 
the most curious in natural history; and 
though it occupied the attention of Ariv‘otle, 
and has been taken up by most distinguished 
naturalists since his time, it is still unsolved.” 
Since the death of Davy, this problem has, 
however, been solved by Mr. Yarrell, who 
has discovered that eels, like other fish, have 
a roe, and are oviparous. See Mr. Yarrell’s 
researches on this subject stated at length in 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, 2ud 
series, p. 56. J.H.F. 
(To be continued.) JP2 + 





THE GALLERY OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, STRAND. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 


WE now proceed to 
The New Saloon, No. 5, 


which is chiefly occupied by Models and 
Designs—objects, ancient and modern,—from 
the temples of Egypt to the Thames Tunnel, 
and the Oven, by which the Metropolitan 
Company baked dough into bread, and at the 
same time condensed and collected from it 
the spirituous liquid, or its best qualities : 
though the age has decided in favour of 
“ bread with the gin in it.” Here also are 
some cases of very rare fossils, the interesting 
character of which will not be diminished by 
juxtaposition with marvels of art. In 


The Room upstairs, No. 6, 


leading to the Microscope Room, is a beauti- 
ful piece of mechanism—a Persian Rope 
Dancer and Three Musicians. Among the 
Models here are the National Gallery, and a 
rejected design for Fishmongers’ Hall, the 
latter by Mr. W. M. Higgins, and, to our 
thinking, it is much more tasteful than the 
adopted design. By the way, models are 
costly things: the last mentioned cost its 
designer 60/.; and, in Hampton Court Pa- 
lace, there is a model for a palace, which 
cost 5002. In : 


The Room, No. 7, 


are a Jacquard Loom, a 20-shuttle Ribbon 
and Silk Cord Loom, and a Lithographic 
Press, in constant operation. 
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The Room over the Ante- Room, No. 8, 
contains many interesting Natural History 
Specimens, and Illustrations of Natural Phi- 
losophy. First, is Apparatus for Experiments 
with Polarized Light—as a Gothic window 
formed of sulphate of lime of various thick. 
ness, appeating transparent and colourless, 
but exhibiting the complementary colours 
with beautiful effect, when viewed through a 
tourmalin: by Sir David Brewster, whose 
Kaleidoscope is next. 

Birds and Insects from New South Wales, 
Timber perforated by the Shipworm, and the 
Saw of the Saw-fish, merit inspection; as do 
also a hanging Bird’s Nest, the Wing of an 
Albatross, ri ft. 8 in. long; anatomized Flowers 
and Leaves, and a specimen of the Lace Tree 
of Jamaica, with a dress made of it. 

Sir John Byerley has here deposited a 
geological globe, invented by M. Guesney, of 
Normandy, and intended to show the changes 
on the earth’s surface, produced by the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, whereby the pole of 
the Equator revolves round that of the Eclip- 
tic in 25,920 years ; the author thus account. 
ing for the variation of the magnetic needle, 
the discovery of tropical fossils in the polar 
regions, the advance and retreat of the sea, 
the relative height of mountains, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, &c. Some Fossil Shells and Petri- 
factions are entitled to patient examination. 

Neither must we pass Mr. Dent's Pocket 
Thermometer, which may be worn as a watch, 
and must be extremely useful for traveliers 
and scientific men, as the common thermo- 
meter being so liable to accident ; as in Dr. 

Barry’s ascent of Mont Blanc, and Ross’ 
Polar Journeys, reported in our pages. 

A few antiquarian articles will be found in 
this room: as a piece of Mummy Cloth, 
fabricated upwards of 2,000 years since; an 
unrolled Mummy; a Watch, dated London, 
1645; and a piece of Oak Timber, partiall 
burnt in the Great Fire of London, a. p. 166 
and discovered 14 feet under-ground on pre- 
paring the foundation for the rebuilding of 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith’s banking. 
house, next the Mansion House. 

The Balcony, No. 9, 
is occupied by specimens of Artificial Stone, 
by Mr. Austin; combining the classic beauty 
of antiquity with the economy of our own 
times. 

The Microscope Room, No. 10, 
Contains a Grand Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, 
by Carey, with many fine objects for exhi- 
bition on a disc of 17 feet diameter. The 


a and splendour of the wondrous 
werks displayed by this apparatus are inde- 
scribable. 

Such are but a few of the five hundred 
objects which the Society have already assem- 
bled within their Gallery; and it need scarcely 
be added that, in our age of inventive genius 
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the collection will continue to increase, and 
its importance and interest rise with its 
numbers. ; 





Antiquartana, 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
CuicHEsTeR was, in its earliest ascertained 
existence, a place of considerable importance ; 
but, it appears to have greatly declined in 
wealth and population, from the union of the 
Heptarchy, in the early part of the ninth 
century, to nearly the end of the eleventh, at 
which time the episcopal seat was removed 
to this city from Selsea, where it had been 
fixed nearly 300 years. It was originally 
established there by St. Wilfred, who first 
converted the inhabitants of Sussex to the 
Christian faith. 

Prior to this translation, the only religious 
buildings of note in Chichester appear to 
have been the monastery of St. Peter, (sup- 
posed to have occupied a part of the site of 
the present Cathedral,) and a small nunnery, 
both of which are mentioned by William of 
Malmesbury. Such being the state of the 
religious edifices in the city at that time, it 
is probable that Stigand, who was a great 
favourite of William the Conqueror, began 
either to enlarge the church attached to the 
monastery of St. Peter, or to erect a new one: 
his undertaking being finished by Bishop 
Raiph. This church is supposed, though 
not with much show of authority, to have 
been of wood : however, it was burnt in 1114, 
upon which Bishop Ralph above-mentioned, 
commenced rebuilding it, with the assistance 
of Henry I.; however, as Ralph died in 1123, 
only nine years after the fire, some have 
imagined the second church also to have 
been of wood, and attributed the erection of 
the present edifice, from its foundations, to 
Bishop Seffrid 11. A conflagration happened 
during his episcopacy in the year 1)85 or 
1187; but, from the chronicles of those times, 
it may be inferred that the fire only destroyed 
the roof of the cathedral, and damaged the 
inside walls. These have been cased with a 
thin coat of stone, supported at the inter- 
columniations by Petworth marble pillars, 
which are in the style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; of the same materials aud age also are 
the pillars which support the upper triforium, 
although the external arches of the windows 
are coeval with the lower part of the church. 
The fire, therefore, appears only to have in- 
jured the inside of the church, and itsravages 
to have been cased over as above. The vault- 
ing of the nave, choir, transept, and side 
aisles is of the same date: it is most prob- 
able, that the church was not vaulted with 
stone at the time of the fire, but only ceiled 
with rafter-work. These repairs, or the 
greater part of them, were, probably, made 
by Seffrid 1I.; but, in the chronicle which 


records them, no mention is made of his 
building ; and, we can scarcely suppose that 
had he erected this cathedral, a circumstance 
so much to his honour would have been 
omitted, particularly as churchmen were the 
chroniclers. From the above, and other cir- 
cumstances, it is inferred that the repairs 
were completed by Bishop Poor, who was the 
most munificent founder of his age, and who 
removed the Cathedral from Old Sarum to 
the Vale of Salisbury, and laid the founda- 
tion of the magnificent church there. The 
church at Chichester is of the usual cathe- 
dral form, with cloisters and a lady-chapel. 
No subsequent alterations have taken place 
in it since the above period, excepting the 
insertion of the large west-window, and those 
in the north and south transepts; the latter 
being for elegance of tracery and justness of 
proportion, equal to any window in England ; 
and of the fourteenth century, when Bishop 
Langton expended in erecting and glazing 
this window with painted glass, the sum of 
310/.: it remained unhurt till destroyed by 
the fanatics in the great rebellion. 

A good north view of the Cathedral has 
lately been opened by removing several 
houses; but the south-east, represented in 
the Engraving, is more picturesque, being 
aided both by the cloisters and the lady- 
chapel. The transepts are without aisles, 
but have large and rich windows of the Tudor 
era; that in the south transept, already men- 
tioned, resembling the architecture of Rouen 
cathedral. The windows of the outer aisles 
are large and neat; and those of the clerestory, 
Norman. Plain flying buttresses strengthen 
it from the side aisles, and it has a bold 
parapet, with handsome spiral pinnacles in 
the eastern division. The lady-chapel is a 
beautiful building, but much injured by the 
filling up of its east-window : it is now fitted 
up as a library, and beneath is the vault of 
the Richmond family. The cloisters have 
spacious windows of the fifteenth century, 
filled with mullions and tracery. 

The south-west is still more picturesque 
than the above view, being aided both by the 
cloisters and a solidly handsome Norman 
tower remaining at this angle, which is well 
decorated with arches and strong buttresses. 
The other west tower was thrown down, and 
the great western window beaten in by the 
rebels, under Sir William Waller, in 1643. 

The central embattled tower has large and 
handsome pointed windows, now blank, cor. 
ner turrets, and pinnacles at the base of the 
spite ; the latter is ribbed at the angles, has 
handsome canopied windows at its base, and 
two rich and broad bands of fretwork at diffe. 
rent stages of its height. It seems to have 
been built towards the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, about which time Salisbu 
cathedral was finished ; and there is a tradi. 
tion that-the Chichester and the Salisbury 
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(South-east View of Chichester Cathedral.) 


spires were built by the same workmen. The 
former was, in the year 1721, struck by light- 
ning, when several large stones were preci- 
pitated from it with great violence; but the 
breach was so repaired that no traces of the 
damage can now be discovered. 

About 20 feet north-west of the end of the 
church is the Campanile, or great bell tower, 
a heavy structure:of freestone, and supposed 
to have been built by Bishop Langton. The 
upper story rises to an octagonal turret, 
guarded by flying buttresses, from small 
turrets at the angles of the tower. It con- 
tains seven bells, the tenor weighing 23 cwt. 

Among the curiosities of the Cathedral, 
two large historical paintings, and a series 
of portraits of the kings and bishops, in the 
south transept, must not be forgotten ; being 
of the time of Henry VII., and, conse- 
quently, among the earliest specimens of the 
art in this country. The north transept is 
used as a parish church. There are likewise 

several monuments to secure the sympathies 
of the visiter; as the tomb of Collins, the 
poet, and the statue of Huskisson, the patriot, 
both in the south aisle. 

The main dimensions of the Cathedral are 
as follow: length from east to west, exclusive 
of the lady-chapel, 325 feet; the latter, in- 
cluding its vestibule, is 79 feet, making a 
total of 404 feet. The nave is 15! feet from 
east to west, tower 34, choir 100, and presby- 


tery 40: transepts, 129 by 34 feet: width of 
the nave—centre aisle, 26 feet ; two original 
side aisles, 12 feet each; two outer ones, 
14 feet ; total 78 feet: height of centre aisle, 
61% feet; of the choir, 9: breadth, with 
its two aisles, 50; height of the spire, to the 
finial under the weathercock, 271 ; height of 
the south-west tower, 120; dimensions of 
the cloister — west side, 84 by 144 feet; 
south, 198 by 10 feet 4 in.; east, 122 feet 
4 in. by 10 feet 3 in* 
* From Parry's Coast of Sussex, 1833. 


The Public Journals. 


THE LANSBYS OF LANSBY HALL. 

Tue old man was sitting in a high backed, 
oaken chair, his hands folded before him, 
and his eyelids closely pressed together, but 
Pomc not in sleep—the motions of his 
lips and the fitful contraction of his brow, 
showed that the spirit was busy within. At 
a table beside him sat a young lady, with a 
shade of settled shore ve visible on her 
subdued, yet noble features. She turned her 
eyes every now and then from the paper on 
which she appeared to be sketching, with an 
expression of anxious affection, to the troubled 
countenance of her companion. The room 
they sat in was small, and very plainly fur- 
nished—the sky was fierce and stormy, and 
occasionally the old casements rattled loudly 
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when a wilder burst of wind than usual sent 
a dash of sleet and hail against the window 
pane. The old man started from his recum- 
bent position and sat upright, with his eye 
fixed keenly and harshly on the pale, placid 
face of his daughter. “ Julia Lansby,” he 
said, “ act the hypocrite no more—speak to 
me no more in such soothing and gentle 
tones, but tell me at once boldly and sincerely 
that—that you hate me ”— 

“ Father !?— 

“There! how dare you call me father, 
which ought to be a name of reverence, of 
piety, of love, when you well know that in 
your heart of hearts you detest me as a sel- 
fish, cold, unpitying old man ?” 

“ You wrong me, father! Never, even in 
thought, has my affection wandered away 
from you. I have no hopes, no wishes, no 
regret, save as they are connected with your 
happiness. For my own ”—here she sighed, 
and added, after a pause, “ I am contented if 
I only could see you pleased with me—I have 
no other object now.” 

“ And why not now? Is it because we 
are poor you can no longer be cheerful as 
you used to be—because we no longer see 
‘company,’ as they call it, and have our ball- 
rooms filled with the grinning sons and 
daughters of vanity? The loss truly is 

at. I wonder not at your despair.” 

“Oh, father, do not torture me by speaking 
so unkindly. You know that the loss of 
fortune, that poverty itself, could never move 
my regrets.” 

“ But you have deeper matters for sorrow,” 
replied the father, with an ironical sneer. 
“, doubtless, you have many more griefs to 
weigh you down than ever fell upon me; 
fortune ruined—family broken—hearth left 
desolate—deserted by my own children, and 
supplanted in | own ancestral halls by a 
purse-proud, insulting villain, who ”— 

“No, not a villain, dear father, not a 
villain ”— 

“Yes, madam, a villain; I say a proud, 
presumptuous, insensible villain. What! 
and is Francis Lansby still master of that 
silly heart? I charged you long ago to 
dismiss him from your thoughts. Julia 
Lansby, why have you not obeyed me ?” 

“ I have obeyed you, father, in all things 
possible. I have submitted without a mur- 
mur to your commands. 1 have given you 
my promise never to speak to him, to write 
to him, to hear of him or from him, without 
your consent; and till this extraordinary 
occurrence, I knew not whether he was in 
England, or whether he was alive or dead.” 

“ And he thinks by coming down hither, 
and overpowering us with his wealth and 
splendour, to make us regret having rejected 
the alliance of so mighty an individual as 
Mr. Francis Lansby Merivale. O had my 
son but lived, my noble, handsome Harry ” 


—Sir Walter put his hands before his eyes 
on saying this, and leaned back in his chair, 
as if overcome with the bitterness of his re- 
flections. And Julia was in hopes that the 
irritation of his temper, which had lately 
increased to a most distressing extent, would 
be soothed by the indulgence of his grief. 
But she was mistaken. Again, with the 
same cold, sarcastic sneer, he turned towards 
his daughter, and said, “ Your meekness and 
resignation are truly amiable—your love to 
your father is so sincere—your gratitude for 
all his goodness to you unbounded e 
has squandered away his fortune, and sunk 
the haughty lady of Lansby Hall into the 
inmate of no loftier a dwelling than this,— 
you must be grateful to him for having saved 
you from the perils of wealth. He has charged 
you—acd now still more solemnly than ever 
charges you, to banish from your remem. 
brance, or to remember only with scorn and 
loathing, the wretch who has risen upon our 
ruins, who looks on us—gracious heavens— 
perhaps with pity,—but no—villain as he is, 
he dares not to insult us with his pity.” 

“ What—what has he done to deserve your 
anger? He thinks of you, I will answer for 
him, only as the friend and benefactor of his 
youth.” She paused, and then added, with 
a tone of touching and solemn dignity— 





’ Francis Lansby thinks of you as my father.” 


“ And as such he curses me, or the Lansby 
blood has turned to milk withia his veins. 
What has he done, you ask me? What has 
he noé done to baulk and injure me? Does 
he not five? Is he not ‘a gay and pros- 
perous gentleman,’ with hope, fame, happi- 
ness all before him, while the golden locks of 
my noble Harry are gone down into the dust ? 
Why is my son taken from me, while For- 
tune showers all her blessings upon theirs ?” 

Julia looked in her father’s face as he 
uttered these words; but withdrew her eyes, 
as if horror-struck with the fierce malignity 
of his looks and language. 

“ You shudder,” he continued ; “ but it is 
not madness that makes me speak thus. See, 
Iam cool; nay, I can smile—and why should 
I not? Is not the story 1 am now about to 
tell you a pleasant one? Come hither, child, 
and listen—I was an only son; but my father 
was afraid I should be spoiled, as only sons 
usually are, and had my cousin to live with 
me, and treated us in all respects alike. Our 
boyhood passed without any occurrence to 
call forth our characters, except that, prob- 
ably from knowing his dependent situation, 
his manners were so soft and insinuating, 
that they formed a striking contrast to the 
manliness and independence of mine. At 
college, to which we went together, and 
where by my father’s orders our intimacy 
was continued, we were called Lansby the 
proud and Lansby the tle. I confess I 
felt myself flattered by the distinction. We 
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returned home ; we hated each other. At all 
events, I can answer for myself: for him, I 
scarcely think he had manliness enough to 
hate anything. My mother now was grow- 
ing old. She had a companion to reside 
with her. She was young and beautiful— 
surpassingly beautiful. She was a relation 
of my mother--high-born and poor. Ere 
long I perceived that my cousin Edgar was 
passionately in love with Helen. What right 
had he, the soft, the delicate, the gentle, to 
lift his eyes to so glorious an object as Helen 
Trevor? J loved her; and it added to the 
intensity of my passion to think how the 
insolence of my rival would be punished when 
I should ask the hand of the object of his 
passion. I did ask her hand; she refused 
it, and asked for my intercession with my 
father to secure his approbation of her mar- 
riage with my cousin. From that hour I 
hated both. Was I not justified? But I 
was revenged. Edyar was going into orders. 
My father had promised him the family 
living: the incumbent was infirm and old. 
They married ; I gave away the bride. They 
lived the first half-year of their marriage in 
this very house. Here, in this very room, 
they sat and gazed on each other in the first 
happiness of their mutual fondness. My 
father died; and, shortly after, the living 
became vacant. This Francis was thenabout 
two months old. I called upon them, and 
told them of the incumbent’s death. I de- 
scribed the beauty of the parsonage, the 
quietness of the village ; and when I saw the 
young mother stooping down, and in the 
gladness of her heart covering the child of 
Edgar Lansby with her kisses, I told them I 
had bestowed the living upon another. You 
start—it was the first minute of enjoyment I 
had had for years. But they still were happy. 
I gave them notice that I had put another 
tenant into Springfield. They left it; he 
procured a curacy in some distant part of the 
country. I married; and, even in the first 
months of matrimony, thought much more 
of their happiness than of my own. My 
Harry was born, and yet I felt no diminution 
of my hatred. At your birth I resolved, if 
possible, to repay to the son the agony that 
had been inflicted on me by the parents. I 
have succeeded. One after another they 
died; they were poor and miserable. I 
adopted their orphan son; I made him the 
companion of my children; I watched the 
love that grew up between you,—and when I 
perceived that it was too firmly settled in his 
heart to be eradicated, I turned him loose 
upon the world. I feasted on the agony of 
his looks, for in them I recalled the expres- 
sion of his mother. And now what has it 
all come to? My boy is dead; and this 
wretch, this slave, whom my bounty fed, is 
adopted by his. mother’s uncle, has purchased 
every mortgage upon my estate; and save 
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for one consuming sorrow, one passion which 
I know from experience turns all his other 
feelings into gall and bitterness, he would be 
teo happy for a mortal—successful in ambi- 
tion, in love, and, above all, inrevenge. Isn’t 
this a pleasant sketch, and——Ha! what 
has my madness done? Wretch, wretch! I 
have killed my child !” 

He bent over the fainting girl with his 
hands clasped in agony, and his whole being 
underwent a change. Cruel and malignant 
as he had truly painted himself, his love for 
his children was the overpowering passion of 
his mind. Since the death of his son, this 
love all concentrated in his daughter; and, 
however strange or unnatural it may appear, 
the value he set on her, the pride he took in 
her talents and beauty, were the very consi- 
derations which prevented him from bestow- 
ing them on any one whom, justly or un- 
justly, he had loaded with his hatred. He 

new that, by the bar he had placed between 
them, her happiness was as much sacrificed 
as that of her cousin—and had she been 
indifferent to him he would not have con- 
demned her to so much misery. Hitherto, 
indeed, the noble behaviour of his daughter 
had deceived him. Her uncomplaining meek- 
ness, her gentleness, and her dutiful submis- 
sion to his will, had hidden from him the 
depth of the sufferings she endured. And, 
unknown perhaps to himself, there was ano- 
ther ingredient in the bitterness of the hatred 
which he professed to entertain for Francis 
Lansby. Since the astonishing change in 
their respective situations, her former lover 
had made no efforts to discover that his affec- 
tion for Julia was unchanged. The thought 
of his being able to forget Ais caughter was 
more galling to Sir Walter’s disposition than 
even his marrying her would have been. 

“ Waken, Julia! rouse yourself, my child; 
I spoke too bitterly; misfortune has made 
me mad. I hate him not.” Whilst he 
uttered these exclamations, Julia slowly re- 
covered, and locked at her father with a faint 
smile as if to thank him for his attempts to 
comfort her. “ But he has forgotten us,” he 
continued ; “ he thinks not of us—and why, 
since he has banished you from his memory 
—do you continue to waste a thought on 
him ?”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Potes of a Reader, 


INFLUENCES ATTRIBUTED BY THE VULGAR 
TO COMETS. 
We should have hoped that the absurd influ- 
ences attributed to comets would, at least in 
our times, have been confined to physical 
effects, in which the excuse of ignorance 
might be pleaded with a less sense of humi- 
liation. But will it be believed, that, within 
a few years, persuns could be found among 
the better classes of society, and holding 
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some literary and professional station—and 
in our own country too—who could attribute 
to the influence of comets every prevalent 
disease, local or general, by which, since the 
commencement of the Christian era, not the 
human race only was afflicted, but even the 
lower species of animals? The splendid 
comet of 1811 was, on the continent, con- 
sidered as the immediate cause of the fine 
vintage of that year, and the produce was 
distinguished as the wine of the comet. But 
with us, still more extraordinary effects were 
ascribed to that comet. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1818, we were told that its 
influence produced a mild winter, a moist 
spring, and a cold summer; that there was 
not sufficient sunshine to ripen the fruits of 
the earth; that, nevertheless, (such was the 
cometic influence,) the harvest was abun- 
dant, and some species of fruits, such as 
melons and figs, were not only plentiful, but 
of a delicious flavour; that wasps rarely ap- 
peared, and flies became blind, and died 
early in the season ; that, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, numerous instances occurred 
of women bearing twins, and it even hap- 
pened in one instance that the wife of a 
shoemaker in Whitechapel had four chil- 
dren at a birth! So recently as the year 
1829, a work appeared upon epidemic dis- 
eases, by Mr. Forster, an English practitioner, 
in which it is asserted that, since the Chris- 
tian era, the most unhealthy periods have 
been precisely those in which some great 
comet appeared ; that such appearances were 
accompanied by earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, and atmospheric commotions, while no 
comet has been observed during healthy 
periods. Not contented, however, with the 
influences formerly attributed to comets, Mr. 
Forster, says M. Arago, has so extended, in 
his learned catalogue, the circle of imputed 
cometary influences, that there is scarcely 
any phenomenon which he does not lay to 
their charge. Hot seasons and cold, tem- 
pests, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, hail, 
rain, and snow, floods and droughts, famines, 
clouds of midges and locusts, the plague 
dysentery, the influenza, are all duly regis- 
tered by Mr. Forster; and each affliction is 
assigned to its comet, whatever kingdom, 
city, or village, the famine, pestilence, or 
other visitation may have ravaged. In making 
thus, from year to year, a complete inventory 
of the misfortunes of this lower world, who 
would not have foreseen the impossibility 
of any comet approaching the earth, without 
finding some portion of its inhabitants suf- 
fering under some affliction; and who would 
not have granted at once, what Lubie- 
nietski has written a large work to prove, 
that there nevcr was a disaster without a 
comet, nor a comet without a disaster ?-— 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1835. 
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COBBETT.—BY HIMSEL¥. 
Ar eleven cam of age, my employment was 


clipping of box-edges and weeding beds of 
flowers in the gardea of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, at the Castle of Farnham, my native 
town. I had always been fond of beautiful 
gardens; and a gardener, who had just come 
from the King’s gardens at Kew, gave such 
a description of them as made me instantly 
resolve to work in these gardens. The next 
morning, without saying a word to any one, 
off I set, with no clothes except those upon 
my back, and with thirteen halfpence in my 
pocket. I found that I must go to Rich- 
mond, and I accordingly went on, from place 
to place, inquiring my way thither. A long 
day (it was in June) brought me to Rich- 
mond in the afternoon. Two pennyworth of 
bread and cheese and a pennyworth of small 
beer, which I had on the road, and one half- 
eye which I had lost somehow or other, 
eft threepence in my pocket. With this for 
my whole fortune, I was trudging through 
Richmond, in my blue smock-frock and my 
red garters tied under my knees, when, sta- 
ring about me, my eye fell upon a little book, 
in a bookseller’s window, on the outside of 
which was written: “ Tale of a Tub; price 
3d.” The title was so odd, that my curiosity 
was excited. I had the 3d., but, then, I 
could have no supper. In I went, and got 
the little book, which I was so impatient to 
read, that I got over into a field, at the upper 
corner of the Kew-garden, where there stood 
a hay-stack. On the shady side of this, I 
sat down to read. The book was so different 
from anything that I had read before: it 
was something so new to my mind, that, 
though I could not at all understand some 
of it, it delighted me beyond description ; 
and it produced what I have always consi- 
dered a sort of birth of intellect. I read on 
till it was dark, without any thought about 
supper or bed. When I could see no longer, 
I put my little book in my pocket, and tum- 
bled down by the side of the stack, where I 
slept till the birds in Kew-gardens awaked 
me in the morning; when off I started to 
Kew, reading my little book. The singu- 
larity of my dress, the simplicity of my man- 
ner, my confident and lively air, and, doubt- 
less, his own compassion besides, induced 
the gardener, who was a Scotsman, to give 
me victuals, find me lodging, and set me to 
work. And it was during the period that I 
was at Kew, that the present King and two 
of his brothers laughed at the oddness of my 
dress, while I was sweeping the grass-plot 
round the foot of the Pagoda. The gardener, 
seeing me fond of books, lent me some gar- 
dening books to read; but these I could not 
relish after my Tale of a Tub, which I car- 
ried about with me wherever I went, and 
when I, at about twenty years old, lost it in 
a box that fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy, 
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in North America, the loss gave me greater 
pain than I have ever felt at losing thousands 
of pounds. This circumstance, trifling as it 
was, and childish as it may seem to relate it, 
has always endeared the recollection of Kew 
to me. 





MAXIMS FOR A DINNER. 

(From le Physiologie de Gott.) 
How is a meal to be regulated, in order to 
unite all things requisite to the highest plea- 
sures of the table? I proceed to answer this 
question. 

J. Let not the number of the company 
exceed twelve, that the conversation may be 
constantly general. 

2. Let them be so selected that their occu- 
pations shall be varied, their tastes analogous, 
and with such points of contact that there 
shall be no necessity for the odious formality 
of presentations. 

3. Let the eating-room be luxuriously 
lighted, the cloth remarkably clean (!!), and 
the atmosphere at the temperature of from 
thirteen to sixteen degrees of Réaumur. 

4. Let the men be spirituels without pre- 
tension—the women pleasant without too 
much coquetry.* 

5. Let the dishes be exceedingly choice, 
but limited in number, and the wines of the 
first quality, each in its degree. 

6. Let the order of progression be, for the 
first (the dishes), from the most substantial 
to the lightest; and for the second (the 
wines), from the simplest to the most per- 
fumed. 

7. Let the act of consumption be deli- 
berate, the dinner being the last business of 
the day; and let the guests consider them- 
selves as travellers who are to arrive together 
at the same place of destination. 

8. Let the coffee be hot, and the liqueurs 
chosen by the master. 

9. Let the saloon be large enough to admit 
of a game at cards for those who cannot do 
without it, and so that there may notwith- 
standing remain space enough for post-meri- 
dian colloquy. 

10, Let the party be detained by the 
charms of society, and animated by the hope 
that the evening will not pass without some 
ulterior enjoyment. 

1]. Let the tea be not too strong; let the 
toast be scientifically buttered, and the punch 
carefully prepared. 

12. Let not the retreat commence before 
eleven, but let every body be in bed by 
twelve. 

If any one has been present at a party 
uniting these twelve requisites, he may boast 
of having been present at his own apotheosis. 


* «| write,” says the author in a note, “ between 
the Palais Royal and the Chaussée d’ Antin, 
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Pew Books. 


MISS ROBERTS’S SCENES AND CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF HINDOSTAN. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

[A ¥ew more extracts from this very enter. 
taining work will, doubtless, be acceptable to 

our readers. ] 


Ice Harvests. 


At the principal stations in the Mofussil, 
there are regular ice-harvests; the night- 
frosts during a certain number of weeks 
being always sufficiently strong to congeal 
water exposed to their influence, if of an 
inconsiderable depth. A piece of ground, 
commensurate to the number of persons who 
subscribe to the concern, is laid out for the 
purpose of collecting a sufficient quantity of 
ice to last through the hot season; shallow 
pans are provided, of convenient dimensions, 
and these are placed in rows, close to each 
other. After sunset, they are filled with 
water by superintendents, whose business it 
is to remove the cakes when sufficiently 
frozen, and to replenish the pans; an opera- 
tion which is performed several times in the 
course of each night. The cakes of ice are 
deposited in excavations made according to 
the principles observed in England, and 
with proper care may be preserved during 
the rains. The least neglect, however, is 
fatal in the damp season ; the ice melts in 
an instant, and the unfortunate subscribers, 
instead of having the stipulated quantity to 
cool butter, cream, jellies, water, and wine, 
are compelled to do as well as they can with 
the only substitute, saltpetre. 

Artificial ice, made by the assistance of 
an air-pump and other machinery, has been 
found too expensive, and is seldom or never 
resorted to in India: upon its first introduc- 
tion into Bengal, the novelty proved very 
attractive, and a rich and luxurious native, it 
is said, expended seven hundred pounds in 
the single article of ice, at an entertainment 
given to a European party. 

At Chinsurah, where the frosts are not so 
severe as in the upper country, a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre is placed in the pans, and 
should the season prove favourable, the 
necessity of importing ice from America will 
exist no longer. 

The King of Oude. 

The fate of the kingdom of Oude seems 
now verging to a crisis, and, in all probabi- 
lity, a short period will decide whether it is 
to continue under the mismanagement of its 
present rulers, or be placed entirely under the 
control of the British Government. At the 
present period, Lucknow affords an almost 
perfect realization of the beau ideal of the 
court of an Asiatic despot, though the 
power over life and limb has been somewhat 
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abridged by the presence of the British 
Resident. 

The king of Oude has kept up a greater 
degree of state than his more highly descend- 
ed, but less fortunate contemporary of Delhi ; 
and, in fact, Lucknow is the only native 
court in Hindostan, which can afford any 
idea of the princely magnificence affected by 
the former rulers of India; that of Gwalior 
can bear no comparison, nor are those in the 
central provinces distinguished by the pomp 
and splendour which still characterize the 
throne of this ill-governed kingdom. 

Both the present and former rulers of Oude 
have manifested a strong partiality for Euro- 
pean fashions and European manufactures, 
but their love of novelty has not been pro- 
ductive of any national improvement ; they 
have thought of nothing beyond some idle 
gtatification or indulgence, and their minds 
have not expanded, or their views become 
more enlightened by constant intercourse 
with the people who possess so much know- 
ledge, both moral and political. A great 
number of foreigners have, for many years, 
been attached to the court of the King of 
Oude; a large proportion might unquestion- 
ably be styled mere adventurers, ignorant of 
every art excepting that which teaches them 
to profit by the follies and weakness of man- 
kind ; but there were others of a superior order, 
from whom many lessons of the highest 
practical utility might have been acquired. 

The ag of Oude has selected English 
officers for his aides-de camp, his physicians 
belong to the Company’s medical establish- 
ment, and he has also other persons of equal 
rank and intelligence attached to his house- 
hold. An artist of great respectability and 
very considerable talent, grew old in the ser- 
vice of Saadut Ali and his successor. This 
gentleman retired, at an advanced age, to 
spend the remainder of his days at Cawn- 
pore, where he kept up a handsome esta- 
blishment, and until the loss of his daughter 
and increasing infirmities rendered him 
averse to society, had been wont to exercise 
the most extensive hospitality to the resi- 
dents of the station. The place of Mr. Home 
is supplied, at the court of Lucknow, by Mr. 
George Beechey, who had distinguished 
himself by several masterly efforts of the 
pencil before he left England, and whose 
portrait of a native female, sent over and ex- 
hibited two years ago at Somerset House, 
attracted the attention of the best judges of 
the art. It is said,—but whether on suffi- 
cient authority we are unable to state,—that 
Asiatic prejudices had been so far remitted 
as to allow this gentleman access to the 
royal zenana, for the purpose of taking the 
portrait of the favourite wife. Such an inno- 
vation cannot fail to produce very important 
results; and there are too many indications 
of a similar nature occurring all over British 


India, to render it at all doubtful that, at no 
very distant period, the whole fabric of jealous 
restriction will give way, and that the women 
of Hindostan will receive the full enjoyment 
of liberty so long denied. 

The etiquette at the court of Oude differs 
considerably from that of Delhi; though in 
both the receiving and presenting nuzzurs 
form the principal ceremonial. In imitation 
of European sovereigns, the king gives his 
portrait set in diamonds to ambassadors and 
other persons of rank, this distinction being 
also bestowed upon the aides-de-camp, and 
officers who have accepted situations of 
equal honour at the court. There is nothing 
very remarkable about the audience-chamber, 
but the king’s throne is extremely splendid. 
It is a square platform, raised two feet from 
the ground, with a railing on three sides, 
and a canopy supported upon pillars; of 
these the framework is wood, but the casing 
pure gold, set with precious stones of great 
value ; the canopy is of crimson velvet richly 
embroidered with gold, and finished with a 
deep fringe of pearls; the cushions, on 
which the king is seated, are also of em- 
broidered velvet; and the emblem of royalty, 
the chattah, is of the same, with a deep 
fringe of pearls. The king appears literally 
covered with jewels, the whole of the pe | 
down to the waist being decorated wit 
strings of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, &c. ; 
his crown is a perfect constellation of gems, 
and overshadowed by plumes of the bird of 
paradise. A native of rank stands on either 
side of the throne, waving chowries of 
peacocks’ feathers set in gold handles. To 
the right of the throne are gilt chairs for 
the accommodation of the resident and his 
wife, if he be a married man; the rank of 
the British ambassador, (who certainly acts 
the part of viceroy over the king,) being 
recognised as equal .to that of the monarch 
himself; he is the only person permitted the 
use of the chattah, the chowrie, and the 
hookah, in the sovereign’s presence. The 
English persons attached to the residency 
take up their position behind and at the side 
of these chairs, standing; those in the ser- 
vice of the king wearing very handsome 
court-dresses of puce-coloured cloth, richly 
embroidered with gold. The left of the 
throne is occupied by natives of rank holding 
high official situations, splendidly attired in 
the picturesque costume of the country. The 
prime-minister stands at the king’s feet to 
receive and present the nuzzurs. These con- 
sist of money, from twenty-one gold mohurs 
down to a few rupees in silver, according to 
the circumstances of the parties. The person 
offering advances to the throne with many 
salaams, and having his gift placed upon a 
folded handkerchief, presents it to the king 
to touch in token of acceptance; it is then 
given to the minister, who adds it to the 
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heap by his side. After this ceremony, the 
king and the resident rise; the former takes 
from the hands of a person in waiting certain 
necklaces composed of silver ribbon, inge- 
niously plaited, which offer a cheap mode 
of conferring distinction; the investiture is 
made by the king in person; and upon 
taking leave, the resident is accompanied by 
the king to the entrance, where he salutes 
him with the short sentence, “God be with 
you!” pouring aééa on his hands at the 
final exit. Should the ambassador happen 
to be in great favour at the time, the com- 
pliment is extended to all the English visi- 
tants as they pass out. 

Titles cf honour, khillauts, and their ac- 
companying distinctions,—such as an ele- 
phant fully caparisoned, a charger, or a 
palanquin—are frequently conferred upon 
these court-days; the nuzzur is then of pro- 
portionate value, persons anxiously coveting 
some grant or distinction offering not less 
than a lac of rupees; this sum is conveyed 
in a hundred bags, covered with crimson 
silk, tied with a silver ribbon, and so solid a 
proof of attachment is not unfrequently re- 
warded by an embrace before the whole 
court, a mark of royal favour well worth the 
money bestowed upon it, since any person’s 
fortune is made in native states, who is 
known to have interest at court. 

The king’s dinners are better than his 
breakfasts; there is abundance of wine for 
the English guests, and though the native 
visitants do not partake in public, many con- 
fess that they indulge at their own tables. 
Nautches and fireworks conclude the even- 
ing’s entertainment; the latter can never be 
shown off to so much advantage as in an 
Indian city, where the buildings they illu- 
minate are of the same fairy-like nature, 
No description can do justice to the scene 
presented on some fine, dark, clear night, 
when the Goomtee is covered with boats, of 
those long, canoe-shaped, graceful forms, 
belonging to the king ; sume resembling alli- 
gators, others swans, peacocks, or dolphins, 
enamelled in various colours, intermingled 
with gold, and filled with a splendid com- 
pany, glittering in gems and tissues. Blue 
lights, so artfully disposed as not to be 
visible, while they clothe the whole pageant 
with their unearthly gleams, render every 
adjacent object distinct; and as the blaze of 
ten thousand rockets burst forth, palaces, 
mosques, and temples seem to rise majesti- 
cally during the brief illumination. In the 
next moment, all is dark save the pageant 
on the Goomtee ; and again, minarets and 
domes, cupolas and spires spring up, silver 
and gold, as the marble and the gilding 


catch the vivid gleams of jets and spouts of 
fire ascending to the skies. 
A Night in the Jungles. 
The bungalows of Etawah, though not in 
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their primitive state,—for upon the first occu. 
pation of these remote jungles, doors and 
windows were not considered necessary, a 
Jjaump, or frame of bamboo covered with 
grass, answering the purpose of both—are 
still sufficiently rude to startle persons who 
have acquired their notions of India ftom 
descriptions of the City of Palaces. Heavy, 
ill-glazed doors, smeared over with coarse 
paint, secure the interiors from the incle- 
mencies of the cold, hot, and tainy seasons, 
The walls are mean and bare, and where 
attempts are made to colour them, the daub. 
ing of inexperienced workmen is more offen- 
sive to the eye than common whitewash, 
The fastenings of the doors leading to the 
different apartments, if there be any, are of 
the rudest description, and the small portion 
of wood emplvyed is rough, unseasoned, and 
continually requiring repair. F 

The intercourse between the brute deni- 
zens of the soil and their human neighbours 
is of too close a nature to be agreeable. If 
the doors be left open at night, movable 
lattices, styled jaffrys, must be substituted, 
to keep out the wolves and hyenas, which 
take the liberty of perambulating through 
the verandas; the gardens are the haunts 
of the porcupine, and panthers prowl in the 
ravines. The chopper, or thatch of a bun- 
galow, affords commodious harbour for vermin 
of every description ; but in large stations, 
which have been long inhabited by Euro- 
peans, the wilder tribes, retreating to more 
desolate places, are rarely seen ; squirrels or 
rats, with an occasional snake or two, form 
the population of the roof, and are compa- 
tively quiet tenants. In the jungles, the 
Occupants are more numerous and more va- 
rious; wild cats, ghosaumps, (a reptile of 
the lizard tribe as large as a sucking pig;) 
vis copras, and others, take up their abode 
amid the rafters, and make wild work with 
their battles and their pursuit of prey. These 
intruders are only divided from the human 
inhabitants of the bungalow by a cloth, 
stretched across the top of each room, from 
wall to wall, and secured by tapes tied ina 
very ingenious manner behind a ‘projecting 
cornice: this cloth forms the ceiling, and 
shuts out the unsightly rafters of the huge 
barn above; but it proves a frail, and often 
insufficient barrier; the course of the as- 
sailants and the assailed may be distinctly 
traced upon its surface, which yields with 
the pressure of the combatants, showing dis- 
tinctly the outlines of the various feet. When 
it becomes a little worn, legs are frequently 
seen protruding through some aperture ; and 
as the tapes are apt to give way during the 
rains, there is a chance of the undesired ap- 
pearance of some hunted animal, which, in 
its anxiety to escape from its pursuers, falls 
through a yawning rent into the abyss below. 
Before the introduction of cloths, snakes and 
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other agreeable visitants often dropped from 
the bamboos upon the persons of those who 
might be reposing beneath; but although, 
where there are no dogs or cats to keep the 
lower story clear of intruders, the dwellers 
of the upper regions will seek the ground- 
floor of their own accord, they cannot so 
easily descend as heretofore. Notwithstand- 
ing the intervention of the cotton canopy, 
however, there is quite sufficient annoyance 
without a closer acquaintance with the 
patties ; for night being usually selected for 
the time of action, sleep is effectually ba- 
nished by their gambols. The noise is 
sometimes almost terrific, and nervous per- 
sons, females in particular, may fancy that 
the whole of the machinery, cloth, fastenings, 
and all, will come down, along with ten 
thousand combatants, upon their devoted 
heads. The sparrows in the eaves, alarmed 
by the hubbub, start from their slumbers, 
and their chirping and fluttering increase 
the tumult. In these wild solitudes, indivi- 
duals of the insect race perform the part of 
nocturnal disturbers with great vigour and 
animation. At nightfall, a concert usually 
commences, in which the treble is sustained 
by crickets ; gifted with lungs far exceeding 
in power those of the European hearth, while 
the bass is croaked forth by innumerable 
toads. The bugle horns of the musquitos 
are drowned in the dissonance, and the gur- 
gling accompaniment of the musk-rats is 
scarcely to be distinguished. In the midst 
of this uproar, should sleep, long-wooed, de- 
scend at last to rest upon the weary eyelids, 
it is but too often chased away by the yells 
ofa wandering troop of jackalls, each animal 
apparently endeavouring to outshriek his 
neighbour. A quiet night in any part of 
India is exceedingly difficult of attainment ; 
the natives, who sleep through the heat of 
the day, protract their vigils far beyond the 
midnight hour, and, however silent at other 
periods, are always noisy at night. Parties 
from adjacent villages patrol the roads, sing- 
ing; and, during religious festivals or bridal 
revelries, every sort of discordant instrument, 
gongs, and blaring trumpets ‘six feet long, 
brought in aid of the shouts of the popu- 


Such is the usual character of a night in 
the jungles; and it requires nerves of no 
ordinary kind to support its various inflic- 
tions. Fortunaiely, the beds, as they are 
constructed and placed in India, afford a 
secure asylum from actual contact with in- 
vaders; the many-legged and many-winged 
host, which give so lively an idea of the 
plagues of Eyypt. The couch occupies the 
centre of the floor, and is elevated tu a con- 
siderable height from the ground; the 
Musquito-curtains, which are tightly tucked 
in all round, though formed of the thinnest 
and most transparent material, cannot easily 


be penetrated from without ; and though bats 
may brush them with their wings, lizards 
innumerable crawl along the walls, and musk- 
rats skirt round the posts, admission to the 
interior is nearly impossible: on this ac- 
count, as well as for the great preservative 
which they form against malaria, it is advi- 
sable to sleep under a musquito-net at all 
seasons of the year. 


The Gatherer. 


Fidelity—The Duke d’Enghien had a 
little dog. This faithful animal returned 
incessantly to the fatal spot in the moat 
where his master was shot. There are few 
who have not seen that spot. Who has not 
made a pilgrimage to Vincennes, and dropped 
a tear where the victim fell. The fidelity of 
the poor dog excited so much interest, that 
the police prevented any one from witnessing 
the fatal spot, and the dog was no longer 
heard to howl over his master’s grave.—De 
Bourrienne. 


French Prisons —At the Grand Chatelet 
at Paris, the prisoners were formerly lowered 
into a dungeon named La Fosse, by an 
opening contrived in the vault, in the same 
manner that a bucket descends into a well. 
Perhaps, this fosse was the same that was 
called Chaussée d’Hypocras, where the pri- 
soners’ feet were in water, and they could 
neither stand upright nor lie down. Its form 
must have been that of an inverted cone. In 
general, the prisoners confined here died 
after a fortnight’s detention. 

In a modem work upon the prisons of 
Paris, it is said the principal dungeon in the 
Abbey of St. Germain is sunk to the depth 
of 30 feet ; its vault is so low, that a man of 
middling stature cannot stand upright, and 
so great is its humidity, that it produces 
water in a sufficient quantity to set the straw 
afloat which serves the prisoners for beds. 
According to the opinion of a physician, a 
person could not dwell there more than 
twenty-four hours without being liable to 
perish. 

Poland.—Napoleon, after receiving a de- 
putation soliciting the re-establishment and 
independence of the kingdom of Poland, said 
to Rapp: “I love the Poles; their enthu- 
siastic character pleases me; I should like 
to make them independent, but that is a 
difficult matter.—Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia have all had a slice of the cake; when 
the match is once kindled, who knows where 
the conflagration may stop: my first duty is 
towards France, which I must not sacrifice to 
Poland— we must refer this matter to the 
sovereign of all things—time.” 


The best Physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. 
Merriman, and Dr. Quiet. —G. K. F 
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Astley’s.—Equestrian exercises were first 
introduced at Paris by the elder Astley, whose 
troop made a winter excursion from the West- 
minster amphitheatre to the French capital, 
and performed in a circus lit by 2,000 lamps. 
To Astley’s company succeded that of Fran- 
coni. Old Astley is buried in Pére la Chaise, 


Courtship. — We remember a singular 
courtship between two persons of very oppo- 
site dispositions. Although constantly in 
each other’s company, they took little more 
notice of each other than if they were casual 
acquaintances, unless perhaps to disagree, 
and yet, if they were only a mile apart, letters 
and messages were despatched each way out 
of number! © Nay, the gentleman would 
frequently sit for hours, after the lady had 
retired to her bed-room, a distance of 25 feet 
by 18, writing notes, which he sent up stairs, 
receiving sundry billets doux in return; and 
this, long after midnight! We cannot help 
pitying poor papas and mammas and their 
household, on trying occasions like these; 
but, as it must te done, wé say—nothing ! 


Spanish Ci ts—In quence of the 
royal decree for the suppression’ of the con- 
vents in Spain, there have been immediately 
suppressed 40 monasteries of different orders, 
138 convents of Dominicans, 181 of Fran- 
ciscans, 77 of barefooted Friars, 7 of Tier- 
caires, 29 of Capucins, 88 of Augustines, 
17 of Recollets, 17 of Carmelites, 48 of bare- 
footed Carmelites, 36 of Mercenaries, 27 of 
barefooted Mercenaries, 50 of St. John of 
God, 11 of Premonitaries, 6 of Minor Clerks, 
4 of Agonisers, 3 of Servitors of Mary, 62 of 
Minims, 37 of Trinitarians, and 7 of’ bare- 
footed Trinitarians— Paris Advertiser. 





A lunar rainbow, a phenomenon seldom 
seen in Europe, appeared on the 2nd inst. in 
the department of the Eure, in France. 


The rail-road from Brussels to Malines 
cost 1,224,100fr. and produces immense 
rofit to government, which established it: 
he receipts’ from 17th’ May to 3lst July 
were 106,802 fr. paid by 163,482 passengers. 
The distance is four leagues, and the journey 
is made in 35 minutes.— Paris, Advertiser. - 


Talleyrand.—Once when M. de Talley- 
rand was summoned by Napoleon to War- 
saw, his carriage stuck ia the mud, and he 
was detained on his journey for twelve hours. 
A soldier having asked one of the persons 
in Talleyrand’s suite, who the traveller was, 
was informed that he was the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs:—“ Ah! bah!” said. the 
soldier, ‘“ Why does he come with his diplo- 
macy to such a devil of a country as this.” 

The most ancient : printed: book, with a 
date, is a psalter, printed at Metz; -in 1547; 
by Fust and. Schoeffer : it is now- in the royal 
library at Paris. wee Te “y 
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St. Augustine’s, Canterbury.—A Corres. 
pondent and recent visiter, (£. P. N.,) tells 
us, that part of this celebrated monastery is 
now a public-house, and its very handsome 
gatehouse is a brewhouse. Its inclosure, six. 
teen acres in extent, is now laid out in 
gardens, fives-court, archery ground, &c. 


Epitaph on two children of a chimney. 
sweep, in old Camberwell churchyard :— 
Their ashes and this little dust 
Their father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
Their long and dreary sleep. 
—Pil. 


Steam-Cooking.— At the Adelaide Gallery 
is the model of a steam table, on which. dis- 
tillation, decoction, digestion, and evaporation 
can be performed in movable vessels, by 
steam and hot water alone: it forms an 
excellent culinary and confectionery appa- 
ratus. 

Petrifactions.—Remarkable instances of 
this trausformation have been found in diffe. 
rent parts of the world, not only of vegetable, 
but even of ‘animal substances. When the 
foundations of the city of Quebec, in Canada, 
were dug up, a petrified savage was found 
among the last heds to which they proceeded. 
Although there was no idea of: the time’ at 
which this man had been buried: under the 
ruins, it is however true that his quiver and 
arrows were still preserved. In digging a 
lead mine in Derbyshire in 1744, a human 
skeleton-was found among stags’ horns. It 
is impossible to say how many ages this 
carcass had lain there. In 1695, the entire 
skeleton. of. a crocodile was found in the 
mines of that county. At the beginning: of 
the last century; John Munte, curate of Sla- 
garp, in Scania, and several of his parishioners, 
wishing to procure turf from a drained marshy 
soil, ‘found, ‘some feet below ground, an entire 
cart, with the. skeletons of the horses and 
carter. It is: presumed that there had for. 
merly -been a lake in that place, and the 
carter attempting to pass over on the ice, had 
by that means probably perished. 


' Silk,—The gathering of the silk is mostly 
concluded in the south of France, and the 
spinning mills are in full activity. This 
branch of. trade is annually. increasing; 
numerous ‘plantations of mulberty-trees are 
in course of formation, and will shortly form 
the principal wealth of, their locality. 
Omnibus . Riding. —The gross receipts of 
omnibus carriages for the interior of Paris, 
in 1834, was eleven millions of francs, or 
/ 
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